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castdla means clearly "hill-villages," as distinct from settlements in the low- 
lands (in agris, in castdlis). That is its frequent meaning in classical Latin as 
well (e.g., in Caesar, Cicero, Livy), though the ordinary dictionaries, I believe, 
do not usually recognize it. If these villages were artificially "walled," that 
was only an incident of their character; the description as castella refers solely 
to their natural defenses of situation (cf. the modern Italian " castelli Romani "). 
Professor Souter does well in not adopting the emendation suggested by 
Professor J. B. Mayor of scelerum to scelera in c. 2fin.(p.i2,l. 18), and in making 
the sentence an indignant assertion rather than, with the text, a question. 
But ipsis nominibus is clearly "specific names" rather than "mere names." 
In c. s (p. 18, 1. 29) does not pericidum mean "prosecution" rather than merely 
"danger," just as M. Aurelius threatened or punished the complainants against 
Christians (ibid., p. 20, 1. 15) ? Why read patris nostri in c. 9 (p. 30, 1. 17) in 
place of patriae nostrae (=Africae proconsularis) ? There seems to be insuffi- 
cient reason for preferring prodacto aeuo (J. E. B. M., p. 58, 1. 13) to producto 
aeuo, which appears itself to mean "at the end of time." In c. 34 (p. 100, 
1. 26) Professor Souter's rendering is more felicitous as a parallel than exact 
as a translation; "of course I shall call the emperor lord, but with the usual 
spelling, and only when I am not forced to call him Lord with a capital, in 
place of God." But Tertullian simply says, "I will certainly call the emperor 
Lord, but according to the current use of the title, not as compelled to set him 
by the title of Lord in the place of God." It is of course well known that 
domine had been for more than a century an ordinary form of respectful address 
even between civic equals, and not merely from a subject to the emperor, as 
Pliny uses it to Trajan. It is as a fact more nearly " Sir " than "Lord " in what 
Tertullian calls mos communis. Of the meaning assigned by Professor Souter 
to quibusdam gradu pulsis in c. 2 (p. 8, 1. 1), "and having dislodged others from 
the stand they had taken up," I have been tempted to speak at some length 
in an article ("Tertullian on Pliny's Persecution of Christians") that I trust will 
soon appear in the American- Journal of Theology. 

Elmer Truesdell Merrill 
The University of Chicago 



Gains Verres: An Historical Study. By Frank Hewitt Cowi.es. 
(Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, XX.) Cornell Univer- 
sity, 191 7. Pp.207. $ I -5°- 
The author is led to make this study in view of the great historical impor- 
tance of the Verrine series. The life of Verres is treated chronologically down 
to the time of his entrance upon his governorship of Sicily. Thereafter the 
subject is treated topically, and the present state of scholarship on each topic 
discussed is offered. With this arrangement in view, the chapters naturally fall 
into the same order as the speeches prepared by Cicero for delivery at the trial. 
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The author gives the impression in the Preface that there are two subjects 
upon which he has labored with perhaps greater seriousness than upon the 
remainder of the book. These are the sections dealing with the "De Signis" 
and with the chronology of the year 70 B.C. 

The book is well written, has an interesting style, and leaves one with a 
very clear impression of the many misdeeds of Verres committed during his 
three years in Sicily. Each statement is sustained by the appropriate reference 
to Cicero's Orations, for the sources outside of these orations are very few. 
Where necessary, the charges made by Cicero and technical terms used by him 
are examined in the light of present-day scholarship. 

The chapter entitled "De Signis" is particularly interesting from the 
point of view of a careful consideration of the knowledge and appreciation of 
art by Verres. The part of the chapter dealing with Cicero's aesthetic knowl- 
edge is scarcely new and contains nothing that differs materially from the 
conclusions of recent critics. The evidence that Verres stood higher as a 
connoisseur of art than did Cicero seems conclusive. 

In the matter of bibliography Dr. Cowles should have cited the third edi- 
tion of Arnold's Roman Provincial Administration instead of the second. 
Greenidge's Legal Procedure was actually published in 1894; the 1001 impres- 
sion was merely a reprint. It would have been advisable to add three other 
works to the bibliography, namely, Hardy, Six Roman Laws (for a discussion 
of the Lex Acilia); Zumpt, Romisches Kriminalrecht; and the article by 
Greenidge called "The Provocatio Militiae and Provincial Jurisdiction" in 
Classical Review, X, 225-33. There might have been a reference to my book, 
The Prosecution of Jesus, on the subjects covered on pages 30, 136, and else- 
where. 

It is almost a pity that after the excellent historical chapters were com- 
pleted the author attempted to treat the trial as a legal problem. The ground 
upon which he is treading is less firm than he seems to realize. There are 
many exceedingly doubtful places which are passed over sketchily in such a 
way as to indicate that the principles are well established. In the first place, 
one who is not technically trained in the Roman Law would scarcely under- 
stand from the book that the trial of Verres was a criminal case. The crime of 
which Verres was accused is still a debatable question. The title of the court 
in which the case was heard was Quaestio de Repetundis, and the name clearly 
implies that the action, at least historically, was for the recovery of money 
illegally received. Now the course of trial involved a complete review of the 
praetorship of Verres in the city and a full statement of punishments inflicted 
upon Roman citizens of Sicily. This matter introduced by Cicero was either 
absolutely extraneous or formed part of the accusation. If it formed part of 
the accusation, the crime with which Verres was charged must have been mal- 
feasance in office. This difficulty should at least have been mentioned by our 
author. 
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There are several equally doubtful points in the legislation upon the sub- 
ject of repetundae. The case against the governors of Spain in 171 B.C. (Livy 
43. 2) is sufficient to show that at that time the form of trial was purely a civil 
process and not criminal. So, too, with the Lex Calpurnia of 149 B.C., which 
provided merely restitution in simplum (Lex Acilia 1. 59). Notwithstanding 
the statement made by Dr. Cowles, this law was regarded by the Romans as the 
first law definitely upon the subject (Cicero De off. ii. 21. 75). 

The Lex Acilia itself is the first law in this series that implicitly regards 
the offense committed as a crime, for it provided recovery in duplutn (see 
Greenidge, Legal Procedure, p. 420). That this is true is also shown by the 
fact that practically for the first time in Roman history conviction entailed 
infamia (see Greenidge, Infamia, pp. n, 31, 155). The most peculiar feature 
of the Lex Servilia, comperendinatio, should have been explained. In the treat- 
ment of the Lex Cornelia, the statement that jurisdiction was transferred to 
the senators is doubtful, inasmuch as criminal jurisdiction, in general, had 
been in the hands of the senators for ten years previous. If Dr. Cowles is right 
in his statement, the composition of the juries introduced in this instance by 
Sulla simply followed the precedent already established in other criminal 
courts. Dr. Cowles follows Zumpt and Halm in holding that the penalty 
prescribed by Sulla was a restitution of two and one-half times the amount ille- 
gally taken. This explains very well the apparently contradictory statements 
made by Cicero, but it is in contradiction to the general spirit of Sulla's legis- 
lation, which was distinctly favorable to the aristocrats (cf . Mommsen, Straf- 
recht, p. 709). 

The treatment of the LHvinatio is admirable, and the remainder of this 
chapter gives a careful consideration of the facts definitely connected with the 
trial. Some errors occur in the chapter. On page 169 Dr. Cowles says that 
Glabrio was Praetor Urbamts for the year 70. That is quite impossible or he 
would not have been the presiding judge in this case. On page 180 the term 
"new praetor" occurs twice, where the author has been somewhat careless in 
his use of terms. He means "new governor." On page 169 the statement is 
made that the "Lex Cornelia had not provided a public prosecutor," as if this 
were something especially to be commented upon. Undoubtedly the author is 
well aware that there was no public prosecutor in any criminal court in Rome. 
The statement made on page 180 that only the credentials furnished by Glabrio 
made it possible for Cicero to procure as many witnesses as he did would be 
untrue if one could prove the doctrine frequently held that the Lex Cornelia 
made the evidence of provincials obligatory. 

The chronology of the year 70 B.C. is examined with good judgment and 
clearness. One is impressed, however, with the inevitable conclusions that no 
new evidence is forthcoming and that little new light can be shed upon the dark 
places of the evidence already known. For this reason the author is forced 
back almost to the chronology of Zumpt and Halm. One is left with a feeling 
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of disappointment that the famous bugbear in diem is still unexplained, 
although it is certain that the problem will remain until an adequate explana- 
tion of that phrase is forthcoming. 

R. W. Husband 
State House 
Concord, New Hampshire 



Across the Years. By Charles Ernest Bennett, of Amherst 
College. Boston: The Stratford Co. i2mo, pp. ix-f-57. 
$1.00 net. 

This is another little book which aims, like Professor Nixon's A Roman Wit, 
to make some of the Latin poetry, usually read in schools and colleges, seem 
more real, more alive, to the average twentieth-century boy or girl. The 
reason for the choice of this title for a book of this sort is explained in the pub- 
lishers' advertisement: "These translations, or rather adaptations, enable us 
to hold out our hand across the centuries, and to clasp the warm hand of our 
deathless fellowmen." 

The volume contains more than a score of poems, nearly all of them being 
from Catullus or Horace. The whole of Catullus' longest poem, 64, is given. 
The Pervigilium Veneris is also translated in full, and there is a fragment from 
Accius and a selection from the Mosella of Ausonius. 

A great many of the pieces contain colloquial and slang expressions, as 
advertised. There is one in the negro dialect, one in Italian-American. 
"Local color" occurs in some places, for example, in the poem in which Horace 
(Odes i. 8) appeals to "Liddy" to cease working her wiles upon "Sybie." 

Then cease to give him such a dance, 

Where'er your idle fancy leads him; 
He needs athletics, not romance, 
Not evening clothes, but running pants. 
Leave him alone — give him a chance; 

The Amherst track team needs him! 

The entire work is excellently done and much of it is really good poetry. 
For instance, Catullus, 64, and the Pervigilium Veneris are about as closely 
rendered as they could be, and the translations are poetry. Professor Bennett 
read some of these translations and parodies at the meeting of the Classical 
Association of New England last March, greatly to the delight of those in 
attendance. At that time many members of the Association expressed to the 
present writer the wish that the translations might be published. The wish 
has been quickly granted! 

M. N. W. 

Williams College 



